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river. Its altitude, as given by Guyot, is 6707 
feet above the sea. 

In a late number of Silliman’s Journal, Prof. 
Guyot has published an interesting article ‘“ On the 
Appalachian Mountain System,” giving in part the 
.|result of his extended explorations and measure- 
ments of these mountains, from which article we 
propose to make some copious extracts, with per- 
haps occasional slight alterations. He says :— 

“The remark has been made with justice, that 
the Appalachian or Allegheny System of moun- 
tains, although situated in the midst of a civilized 
nation, is still one of the chains concerning which 
we have the least amount of positive knowledge. 
This is especially true, respecting the height of the 
culminating points of the different portions of the 
system. A great number of measurements have 
indeed been made within the last thirty years for 
the construction of railroads and canals, and for 
other practical purposes; but this net-work of 
surveys, it is easy to understand, has included only 
the basis of the system and the lowest points at 
which it may be crossed. Everything not con- 
nected with practical objects, has received but little 
attention. ‘l'rue, a certain number of barometrical 
measurements were made a long time ago, chiefly 
in the north: they have not, however, proved to be 
exact, when compared with the measurements which 
I have lately made with greater care and under 
more favourable circumstances. But we must not 
attribute the rarity and the imperfection of moun- 
tain measurements wholly to a want of interest in 
science, or to the absolute preponderance of the 
utilitarian spirit which characterizes America. It 
is due, in a considerable degree, to the difficulty, 
which has existed until within a very few years, of 
procuring good instruments, and to the obstacles, 
often very great, which the explorer meets in these 
wild regions. A chain of thirteen hundred miles 
in length is a vast field, especially when it includes 
mountains covered with interminable forests, where 






cover the country, is thus considerably increased ; 
and the favourable points of observation which are 
necessary to determine the position of peaks which 
have been measured, or are to be measured, and 
for identifying them in every case, are by no means 
numerous. Besides all this, when the 7e/ative height 
of different points has been determined correctly, 
there still remains, in order to fix their absolute 
height, the difficulty of determining the altitude 
above the sea of the points of departure or of the 
lower stations, which are often hundreds of miles 
from the sea coast. 

“These various difficulties, or at least some of 
them, have diminished within the last ten years. 
Excellent barometers are now made in America, 
and within the reach of almost any willing ob- 
server. ‘The railroad surveys cross all the princi- 
pal sections, and furnish a great number of points 
whose altitude is sufficiently determined to serve 
as a point of departure for measuring the summits 
throughout nearly the whole extent of the system. 
Moreover hypsometrical tables, adapted to all the 
barometrical scales, partly compiled and partly 
computed by the writer, have been published by 
the Smithsonian Institution, and relieve the observer { 
of the most tedious and time-consuming portion of 
his task, by reducing the computation of barome- 
trical heights to the simplest arithmetical operation. 
These tables can be found in the volume of ‘ Met- 
eorological and Physical Tables,” which, by the 
liberality of the Institution, is now accessible to 
every scientific man. 

“ One of my first labours, on arriving in Ameri- 
ca in 1848, was to collect all the measurements of 
the Appalachian system which had then been pub- 
lished. Except the elevations determined for rail- 
roads and canals, nearly all the more remarkable 
heights which had been measured, were in New 
England or New York, that is to say, in the White, 
Green, and Adirondack Mountains. Add to this, 
the secondary heights measured in considerable 
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The Appalachian Mountain System. 


Professor Arnold Guyot, of Princeton College, 
N. J., and author of the interesting treatise on 
Physical Geography, entitled “ Earth and Man,” 
has devoted his summer excursions since 1849, to 
an examination and study of the physical configu- 
ration of the Appalachian System, and to a most 
carefully conducted series of measurements, chiefly 
with the barometer, of those points which were 
most important in the investigation of the laws of 
its relief. He began with the most remarkable 
culminating groups in the northern division, name- 
ly, the White Mountains, the Green Mountains, 
and the Adirondack. To the first-named he made 
four excursions in as many different summers. He 
afterwards visited in three excursions the central 
and southern portions of Virginia, and the vast 
group of elevated chains which covers the western 
part of North Carolina, between the boundaries of 
Tennessee, Georgia and South Carolina, and which 
contains, as his observations fully show, the high- 
est points of the whole Appalachian system.. Here 
within a territory of one hundred and twenty miles 
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in length, from north-east to south-west, aud some| footpath rarely guides the traveller's step, and|numbers in Maine, New Hampshire and Massa- i 
forty miles in breadtb,* extending from the ex- which it is impossible to cross, except with a hatchet chusetts, a few points in Pennsylvania and Vir- if 
treme sources of the New River to the passage of|in the hand and with a loss of time and strength|ginia, and some rather vague determinations in i 
the Tennessee through the Smoky Mountains and often quite disproportionate to the results which are| North Carolina by Dr. Mitchell, and we have is 
Blue Ridge. There are, according to the table of|obtained. Add to this, that in many parts of the nearly all the hypsometrical wealth then at the ig 
altitudes published by Prof. Guyot, no fewer than|system, the journey is to be made in an unknown |service of the geographer. Massachusetts, the only 4 
twenty-eight peaks more elevated than Mount region, without a reliable map, far from a human} State in the Union which has had a regular trigo- | 
Washington, and some thirty-seven others that dwelling, rarely penetrated by the most hardy nowetric survey, furnished besides some geoceti- t 
overtop Mount Adams, the second in altitude of|hunters. The explorer must be ready to march|points determined with great accuracy. The same vs 
the White Mountain group.t Of the twenty-eight without any trusty guide, and to sleep in the open|may be said of the admirable work of the Coast : 
peaks higher than Mount Washington, thirteen are|air, exposed to the inclement temperature of the|Survey, still progressing under the skilful direction 


arranged nearly in a straight line of about nine 
miles in length, forming the main chain of the 
Black Mountains. One of these, the Black Dome, 
or Mitchell’s High Peak, may now be safely re- 
garded as the highest land east of the Mississippi 





elevated regions, and obliged to depend for nou- 
rishment on the food which he can carry witb him. 
In these circumstances, the danger of perishing 
from exhaustion is by no means imaginary, as I 
know by experience. 

“Th a great portion of the Appalachian chain, 
especially toward the south, the lofty forests which 
crown nearly all the summits, and the thick under- 
brush, literally impenetrable, of rhododendrons 
and other evergreens, in which the faint track of|¢ ; v 
the bear is often the only assistance of the travel-|imperfect instruments or to circumstances too un- 
ler, are not less serious obstacles. The difficulty|favourable for the work which was undertaken.” ' 
of obtaining general views enabling one to take}. -.-- - “I was therefore led to regard all these 
his bearings in the labyrinth of mountains which|barometrical measurement® only as approxima- 


of Prof. A. D. Bache, but the points geodetically 
measured are seldom distant from the coast. All 
the other altitudes which were published, had been 
obtained by barometric measurement. 

“The comparison of these Jast soon led me to 
see in the heights published by different authors, 
such differences as indicated either a confusion of 
names, or errors in measurement too considerable 
to be attributed to the formulas employed in cal- 
culating, and which could only be attributed to 











*The middle of the north-eastern border of the belt 
of land here described, is in latitude 36° 10? North, 
longitude 4° 45’ West from Washington ; and the middle 
Of the south-western border is in lat. 35° 20/ N., long. 6° 
36’ W. The strip of country referred to, extends there- 
fore for twenty miles on each side of the line joining 
these two points. It is bounded on the west very nearly 
by the boundary line of North Carolina. 

+ Mount Washington is 6288 feet above the sea; Mt. 
Adams, 5794 feet. 
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tions, by no means superseding new detcrmina-|both far and near, in this, and foreign lands, where} Respecting an epistle addressed by our Yearly = 
tions.” we are known as a people; were it not, that I be-| Meeting in the year 1833, to the subordinate meet. 
(ie teccatinest) lieve it is the will of the Great Head of his church| ings, she remarks: “The meeting was sorrowfully 
__|to sift us from sieve to sieve, and thus keep unto| affected in observing, that many in profession with / 
Selected for “The Friend” |himself a ‘proved and a tried people,’ who may|us still continue to neglect the attendance of our 
Extracts from the Letters and Memorandums of) serve him in the ‘ beauty of holiness,’ I would fear| religious meetings, especially those held near the o 
our Late Friend, H. Williams, this trial would be too much for us. But I trust,|middle of the week. Friends were encouraged to 4 
Short notice of some of the exercises of the|humbly so, He will order the cause himself, and|further patient Jabour with such; and Quarterly the 
Yearly Meeting of 1847—the last she attended. | use cleur-sighted,clean-handed instruments, through|and Monthly meetings recommended to take this - 
“Fourth month.—20th of the month and 3rd| whom His own work will be seen. subject under their weighty consideration, in order pong 
of the week—The queries and answers thereto} We have seen, dear , in our day, the|that they may be favoured to see what further = 
were read and solidly considered, and some good |sad and the blighting effects of going as with closed| duties are required of them towards such members, re" 
and suitable remarks were made tending to stir up |eyes into things, leading eventually into separation|The many and increasing deviations from our hal 
to faithfulness in attending our religious meetings | from the ‘Truth as held by us. christian testimonies, especially as regards plain- = 
and a proper exercise of spirit therein, Tothe| We need all be watchful over our sayings and|ness and simplicity in apparel, deportment and purl 
third query some very sound old-fashioned advice | doings, acting deliberately. Time will, under the| manner of living, call for the deep and heart-felt “ 
was given to parents and children, such as I used | direction of the great Opener, make darkness light| concern of all our members, and for the vigilant, 
to hear when I was young, and that then fastened |—and it is also a revealer of secrets.” faithful care of elders, overseers and other con- 
as a nail in a sure place, being as I now humbly| “Sizth mo. 10th I felt on being at|cerned Friends, to labour in love with such as give tho 
believe, blessed to me, and ‘as bread cast on the| the ‘ school” [West-town] as if I wanted that insti-}cause for uneasiness in these respects, if happily ee 
waters, found after many days. Dear »\tution rightly cherished and rightly kept; this is|through the Lord's assistance, these mournful evi- ; " 
aged and feeble as she is, made lively and suitable|always my concern for it. dences of degeneracy may be removed from among = 
remarks on the care which Friends ought to main-| “Thy letter was truly grateful, thankful thy|us, and we preserved a people holding a consistent whi 
tain over themselves in treating with offenders, in| work was done, and that peace was the pay: now| testimony to the Truth.” ‘ ” 
order that it may be to their help. look out for a time of stripping, do not expect to} “Sith mo, 24th—Our dear friend 8. Emlen in 
“The annual query was read, giving an account be every day in thy best trim, and be not dis-|had an appointed meeting bere [at Plymouth,] on ve | 
of the decease of many valuable, worthy ministers|mayed at the change, keep pretty quiet and not|Third-day,—a good meeting. Her concern was ae 
and elders the past year. The young and younger|spend thy own pocket store, for it may be easily|for our young Friends, and if they fall short, the a 
Friends were encouraged to exercise their gifts in| spent.” * * * “Paid a visit to 's; they| people of the neighbourhood present will witness on 
faithfulness, so that the places of those may be filled| have a comfortable home; as to the outward, no-| against them; it was close; that others would be a 
up. This day has been a day of favour indeed ;|thing essential seems wanting: may they not ne-| called in, if our children are not faithful; the very a 
and afforded encouragement to my drooping feel-|plect the better part now in their youthful days,|seats they occupy, will be filled by others, and the - "9 
ings.” while ‘the evil days come not, nor the years draw|crowns intended for them, set on the heads of my 
“Fifth mo, 8th.—Fourth-day was our Select| nigh wherein they will have no pleasure in them.’| others; the feet of the messengers would be turned : a : 
Quarterly Meeting. I was weak in body and mind,| ‘‘ We had a good little meeting on Fifth-day.| another way. This close language was addressed ee 
felt no ability to dig even with my staff. I re-|E.C. had a short communication on ‘The Lord|to ‘the children of her people,’ as she over and — 
membered the poor man at the pool of Bethesda, |seeth me.’ — and son came in very quietly,| over repeated it: my heart is full. Several of the ne 
he could not help himself: and I felt a feeble hope|rather late; after meeting, as he was a stranger,| young pecple absent yesterday. On my speaki hore 
that, as he was helped, so I should be; my cough) invited him home with me: he is a very careful,| of it, various excuses offered, as though that call ak 
was very troublesome, almost continual. Rather| conscientious man; if he keeps his place, will be aj answer. I am sorry to burden any sensible mind, wal | 
late the door opened in front, and came |pillar on which the church may rest, when the day| but I am grieved ; there is a cause. lowe 
in. She had early a lively, good testimony, that|comes for his showing himself to Israel. Who} “In addressing the meeting more at large, she iad 
seemed to clear all up, and had a strengthening | knows but there may be many such, hidden ones?|spoke of ‘that reprover or witness against evil, ie 
cffect. The business was conducted satisfactorily. | preparing for helpers. which all were favoured with, and showed right ool 
“T staid all night with and ; their} “TI believe, dear , thou art in the hands of| from wrong,’ this, though buried, stifled and disre- enn 
countenances bespoke trouble, and the impression|thy heavenly Father, and on thy journey heaven-| garded and even forgot; yet in ‘the last day,’ it cillat 
seemed fixed, yet I had comfort in being with them.| ward, who, for his own ends, leaves us many days| would raise up and judge them; it would be ion 
is in the asylum. It is a trying dispensa-| mourning as without hope, yet I have remembered,| brought to their remembrance, not by the aid of the 
tion; poverty, sickness or death are not like it.|‘as the lightning cometh out of the east and shines) their natural faculties, but ‘it would come up,’ and ts ie 
Mother used occasionally to remark, ‘It was a/unto the west, so shall the coming of the Son of/be their reprover and judge. She did deliver the will 
great favour to be kept in our senses.’ And so it/man be;’ thy darkness will change, and thy soul| word (according to my sense and understanding Sake 
surely is; and it seems to me one great means of|comforted, unknown to any mortal, and if, in his/of it) faithfully. end 
being so kept, is to use our senses as we ought to,|wisdom, the least thiug, either in dress or behavi-| “She commenced thus, ‘I have been thinking na 
while so blessed ; but there are various causes for|our, is then, or at any time of favour, shown to| what a blessing it is to have bread to eat, to have meek 
the malady.” thee as right to change in, be very scrupulous of] water to drink, and raiment to put on: all this is ney 
Pf had an appointed meeting yesterday |trifling with such impressions, consult none, but in| from the hand of a Bountiful Creator, for we can- dor 
afternoon,—a full house. I think an open door|the wisdom of Truth: do not calculate on con-|not command even one shower, how soon our sup- ie f 
was left in the minds of the people for whoever jsulting man or woman, but keep the nearer to thy} plies might be cut off. It is recorded early, that gpl 
may be sent in the right line; which is a great|dear Lord; even now in thy present proving, or in|the charge to man was, he should “ eat bread by uall 
point, not to shut, but open the way: the simple,|future provings, keep close to Him in the spirit of| the sweat of his brow,” and so we see it;’ tracing as tb 
plain way to salvation was opened. | thy mind; watchful and rather retired, and thy| along this subject a short way, she then spiritual- Me 
“14th,—In relation to the question thou asked |strength will be increased. He is not very far off,| ized upon it, and showed how it was some had no denn 
me, as it is a subject in all its bearings of great|and in his own time will open thy understanding,|bread in their houses, nor water in their cis clock 
moment, and interests individual members as well|and teach what to ask for, and enable thee in truth| terns,” &c. clock: 
as meetings, it is needful to know what we are|to call God‘ Father.’ I do not know by what lower 
about to do, and how far our movements will affect| authority our dear friend spoke to thee, but) 4 Ingenious Contrivance.—In the Pacific impre 
us in the station we hold and others as far as our|had she seen the letter thou wrote to me, it seems Mills, at Lawrence, Mass., one of the machines of sn 
influence goes. Call on ——, because he is cool,|to me, she would have had different advice for thee. printing delaines, stamps the piece with sixteen dwell 
open, deliberate and dispassiouate, easy of access,|It does require, even in old folks, deep religious} giffrent colours and shades of colours, in passing be re: 
a man of good judgment and clear discernment | feeling fully to sympathize with a babe in the Truth.| through once. There is only one other sail even ; 
and more fully in possession of concerns which in-|Cannot He who has so far inclined thy heart to| pachine in the world, it is said power 
2 . > . 
terest society, than many others. I feel very re-|love and fear him, show thee thy duty? Yes, main. 
luctant thou should move off from the city in any |verily—only do not overlook him, and expect some WN ta? ead Te dle of 
direction, and not be more fully in possession of|great sign. How many instructive passages have} One reason for want of vitality in the church, it did 
the views of our experienced Fricnds, more than I| we in sacred writ to the spiritual reader; even the|is the shyness and reservedness of its members, invent 
can tell thee; I think it due to thyself and .|* coming of our Saviour’ was low and mean to them| preventing the kindling, and keeping alive, of the they 


Ureatly do I deplore the state our Society is in, 


who were looking for some great appearance.” holy fire of christian and brotherly affection. 
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From the Leisure Hour. 
Clocks, and How we Came by them. 
(Concluded from page 275.) 

At the beginning of the following century an- 
other Englishman, George Graham, invented the 
repose, or dead escapement. By this invention,/the hours. ‘his is a curious and sometimes a very 
the wheels are kept at rest during the whole oscil-|intricate piece of machinery, for clocks may be 
lation of the pendulum, except at the instant of/made to strike any number of times, Some of 
contact with the crown-wheel, and the oscillations|them strike hours, half-hours, quarters, and half- 
are made in more equal times. Then the detached | quarters, and will even repeat all these perform- 
escapement was introduced; and after that, the}ances on a second bell, sounding a different note 
half-dead escapement, a mean between the inven-|from the first. Some have been made to strike the 
tions of Clement and that of Graham. For all|bell as many asa hundred times between the hours, 
purposes of ordinary time-keepers this mode of|and we have seen one which was never silent 


escapement answered well. three minutes together out of the whole twenty- 
But still, notwithstanding the remarkable im-|four hours. 


provements which had been effeoted, the best clocks} The moving power of the striking train, which 
though finished with the most extreme care and|is too various and too complicated to admit of de- 
pains, were found to vary in their performance, | scription here, may be either a weight or a spring ; 
through the effect of atmospheric temperature. As} but whatever it be, its impulse is only permitted to 
in hot weather the pendulum expanded, or in-|come into play when the hour or the quarter to be 
ercased in length, whatever was the material of] struck has arrived, at which moment it is brought 
which it was constructed, and consequently vibrated |into action by the temporary release of a catch or 
slower, the result of the retardation became mani-| detent permitting the weight or spring to act on the 
fest in the loss of time by the clock. In cold|striking mechanism. Whether the strokes on the 
weather the reverse took place—the pendulum, in| bell shall be one or many is determined principally 
consequence of contracting, vibrated quicker, and|by two pieces of mechanism—one called a snail, 
the clock gained on time. Various ingenious con-| with twelve steps, the other a rack, with twelve 
trivances were therefore resorted to with the view|teeth. The time during which the striking weight 
of counteracting the influence of temperature on|is allowed to descend, varies according to the turn- 
pendulums, and causing them to oscillate in alljing of the twelve steps of the snail on its axis, and 
temperatures in equal times. Graham, the inven-|the position of the twelve teeth of the rack, at 
tor of the dead escapement, at length hit upon aj different hours of the day—being sometimes long 


the art of the watch-maker. We shall have some- 
thing to say on these inventions in a subsequent 
paper on watches. 

We must touch briefly on that part of the me- 


* plan at once sound in principle and easy of appli-|enough to permit one blow to be given by the ham- 


cation; indeed, so thoroughly did it answer the|mer on the bell, and at another time long enough 
purpose for which it was designed, that it has un-|for twelve such blows. The bell itself is an im- 
dergone but trifling modifications up to the present] portant part of the striking apparatus. In domes- 
hour. Graham called his invention the “ mercu-|tic clocks, where all that is wanted is a note suffi- 
rial compensation,” and it consists in using for a/ciently loud to be heard through the house, a small 
weight a jar containing quicksilver, attached to the|saucer-shaped bell will answer the purpose; but 
lower end of the pendulum-rod, which is formed of| where a cathedral-clock is expected to send its in- 
steel. As the steel rod lengthens by heat, the} formation over a circuit of many miles, the case is 


ing in metallic grooves, to be again thrown up by 
archimedean screws. Some were made to go by 
Itheir own weight, descending inclined planes, and 
thus avoiding the casualties to which weight-lines 





chanism of a clock which is employed for striking | and main-springs are liable; while others, by means 


of springs, were made toascend such planes. One 
was simply hung like a lamp from the ceiling, and 
was kept going by its own descent, the winding it 
up consisting merely of pushing it again towards 
the ceiling. ‘The dial of another formed the brim of 
a plate filled with water, in which swam a tortoise, 
turning round with the hour. This was managed 
by magnetic attraction. A marvel by no means 
uncommon, some years back, was a clock which 
showed exact time, and appeared to have no works 
—the hour-hand proceeding from the centre of a 
erystal plate perfectly transparent, and moving 
round without any visible or indeed accountable 
connection with works of anykind. Again, clocks 
have been made to go for astonishing periods of 
time, without winding up. A clock to go for a 
whole year is nothing extraordinary. Many will 
go for 400 or 500 days—some for two years, and 
some for three; and there is a tradition concerning 
one which we saw in the palace of Versailles, to the 
effect that it needed winding up but once in a century. 

The most remarkable assemblage of clocks ever 
seen in the world, was that which was collected 
together in the Great Exhibition of 1851. There, 
all that art, science, and the most persevering and 
elaborate skill could achieve in the department of 
the horologist, was exhibited at one view. A sin- 
gle clock was shown, which had occupied thirty- 
four years in its construction. It was made by 
Jacob Loudan, was a perpetual almanac as well as 
a clock, and performed more functions than we 
have space to set down. Amidst all the horologi- 
cal marvels there exhibited, however, the greatest 
was undoubtedly the electro-magnetic striking clock 
of — Shepherd, whose dial, as many of our readers 
will remember, were the radiating bars of the south- 
ern elevation of the transept. In this clock the 


mercury expands in volume, and rises in the jar;| widely different. Bells have been manufactured of| pendulum was kept in motion by electro-magnetism, 


and when the rod shortens by cold, the mercury|all forms and in various ways, but they can only 
contracts and sinks or falls. ‘Thus the are of os-|be made to send their tones to a great distance by 
cillation is always maintained at the same distance|casting them of enormous weight and of solid 


which was made to bend a spring to a certain ex- 
tent, the re-action of the spring imparting the ne- 
cessary impulse—a means which prevented the 


from the point of suspension or upper extremity of| material—the best material being a compound of|variations of the battery from influencing the 


the pendulum—or, in other words, the pendulum|copper and tin. A gong of beaten metal may be 
is kept always of the same length, and therefore] made to yield as deep, and, to a stander-by, as loud 
will always oscillate at the same rate. In 1726,|a tone, though it weigh but a score or two pounds, 
John Harrison invented what is called the gridiron|as a bell of ten tons: but the gong will not be heard 
pendulum, composed of rods of steel and brass so|three hundred yards off, while the bell shall send 
banded together that the rods which expand the|its peal four or five miles. 


mechanism. The advantages of such a clock as 
this are many, and not the least is that by a single 
pendulum any number of dials, scattered through- 
out a large establishment, may be made to show 
precisely similar time, simply by the scientific ad- 


The bell which strikes |justment of communicating wires between them and 


most, raise the weight at the bottom of the pendu-|the hours at St. Paul’s Cathedral, is often heard at}the pendulum. 


lum, as much as the rods which expand the least| night, when the wind blows in that direction, at 
depress it. This pendulum is still much in use,| Windsor Castle, a distance of nearly twenty miles. 
but from the fact that metals expand and contract] This bell was cast in 1709, and weighs 5} tons: it 
in such masses fitfully and by jerks, and not grad-|is but an infant, however, compared to some others; 
ually, is considered not to answer so satisfactorily} that at Exeter weighs 53 tons; that at St. Peter's, 
as the mercurial pendulum. Rome, 8 tons; that at York, 10 tons 15 ewts.; 
Meanwhile, improvements of another kind, in|that at Notre Dame, Paris, 12 tons 16 ewts.; that 
connection with other parts of the machinery of ajat Vienna, 17 tons 14 ewts.; that at Novogorod, 
clock, had been prosecuted with success. The first}31 tons; there is one at Pekin, in China, which 
clocks were of great bulk, and adapted only for] weighs 53 tons; the bell at the Kremlin weighs 63 
towers and turrets and public buildings; as they|tons; and the great bell of Moscow, which was 
improved in structure and utility, they were made| broken in 1737, weighed 193 tons! 
of smaller size, and found their way into the} We may close this paper with a glance at some 
dwelling-places of the people. Still, there: could| few of the curiosities of clock-making, which, from 
be really no such thing as an easily portable, or| time to time, have moved the wonder and admira- 
even a bracket clock, until the weight as a moving|tion of mankind. We have mentioned the Stras- 
power could be got rid of. The substitution of a|burg clock, and alluded to others of a similar 
main-spring for a weight took place about the mid-|class; but there have been clocks far less intricate, 
dle of the sixteenth century: the main-spring, if|which had a greater claim to be considered as 
it did not suggest it, in a manner necessitated the| curiosities. Thus, clocks were made in the seven- 
luvention of the fusee; and both together, while| teenth century, which were moved by balls running 
they wrought a complete revolution in the art of|down inclined planes, swallowed up by, and tra- 
tlock-making, may be said to have given birth to| versing the bodies of brazen serpents, or descend- 





The new Westminster clock, with its tower and 
bells, its mechanism and its dials, is too large a 
subject to touch now, our time having run out, and 
our space too. 

Oh! how the soul that is sensible of its filth 
longeth to be washed! How it panteth after the 
pastures of life, the food of life, the living waters ; 
to appear before, and enjoy God, in the land of the 
living! Oh! how doth the heart, that is daily 
afflicted with its unbelief and disobedience, long for 
the faith that stands in the power, and the obedience 
that flows from the power! Oh! teach me thy 
statutes; show me the pure path of obedience in 
the way of life; guide my feet in the way everlast- 
ing! Oh! write thy fearin my heart, that I may 
not depart from thee; create a clean heart in me, 
and put thy Spirit within me to be my strength. 
Oh! continue thy loving-kindness to them that 
know thee, and thy righteousness to the upright in 
heart. Oh! what unutterable breathings daily 
issue out from the broken spirit, towards the spring 
of its life —Isaac Penington., 
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For “The Friend.” 
Musings and Memories. 


GENTLENESS AND GRATITUDE. 


the Spirit by the apostle, and yet there are some|love we exercise towards his children around us.|hundred feet of ordinary gas.—La 


apparently religious men to be met with, in whose 
eharacters it does not hold a conspicuous place. 
How it enhances our esteem for the christian, who 
possesses a large share of it? How it enlarges his 
sphere of usefulness, and adds a grace to his pro- 
fession of religion? The rough, honest-hearted 
man may do some good in the world, through the 
self-denial he manifests, and the true and holy 
faith which is in him; but of far greater efficacy 
would his life-labour in the service of his divine 
Master have been, if in his daily walk he had 
abundantly exemplified the gentleness of Christ, 
and set forth a holy example of true love, and 
heavenly meekness, and the courtesy of a saint. 

Do good graciously. Let old and young bear 
in mind, that a kind act, done in a rough spirit, 
may hurt more than it heals. I remember to have 
read of a boy, who was possessed of many good 
qualities, and yet he could hardly be tolerated in 
the society of the gentle and refined, because of the 
roughness of his manners. He often tried to do 
what he esteemed kindnesses to others, but they 
were genera!ly so marred in the performance, that 
it was difficult to tell for what they were intended. 

A characteristic incident to this effect is narrated 
by a female acquaintance of his. He heard her 
say she was fond of peaches, and with great good 
will, he climbed to the top of a tree, and gathered 
some of the very finest he could find for her. So 
far the intention was good, and the effort to oblige 
her was worthy of all praise, but then came his 
rough, ungainly, ungentle way, which spoiled all 
the kindness he had manifested. Instead of car- 
rying her the peaches, and giving them into her 
hands as any thoughtful, gentle-mannered child 
would have done, he carried them to the window 
of the room in which she was sitting, and threw 
them in to her. Some struck her, and her dress was 
stained by the juice. 

With as little proper consideration as was mani- 
fested by this boy, some people give good advice 
to others, or offer them more substantial acts of 
kindness. The manner obliterates the obliga- 
tion conferred, and sometimes leaves unpleasant 
remembrances concerning those who have laboured 
for our good, 

Almost every heart has within it a store of kindly 
affections, and if there was only a more general 
effort made to manifest the warmth of our love, 
and the gentleness of true christian courtesy, a 
change for the better would appear in most fami- 
lies, @ great and radical improvement in many. A 
recent writer says, “I am one of those whose lot 
in life has been to go out into an unfriendly world 
at an early age; and of nearly twenty families in 


which I have made my home in the course of about] yellow flame. Soon a deep red takes the place of 


nine years, there were only three or four that could 
be properly designated as happy families, and the 
source of trouble was not so much the lack of love, 
as the lack of care to manifest it.” A writer, in 
commenting on this passage, says, “The closing 
words of this sentence give us the fruitful source 
. of family alienations, of heart-aches innumerable, 
of sad faces and gloomy home-circles. ‘Not so 
much the lack of love, as lack of care to manifest 
it.’ What a world of misery is suggested by this 
brief remark! Not over three or four happy homes 
in twenty, and the cause so manifest and so easily 


life,’ what power resides ! 


the lesson home.” 


be communicated. Think of it, reader, and take| hundred wax candles, and its intensity may be in- 
creased by augmenting the supply of gases. Ag 


Mercies in rich abundance are showered down|compared with the illuminating power of common 
f |upon us from the Giver of all good gifts, and if we|gas, a single jet, consuming four cubic feet of the 
Gentleness is enumerated among the fruits of|are grateful, let us wanifest it by the kindness and| mixed gases, is equal to that obtained from four 


Let us in our own little circle do our duty towards 
spreading an atmosphere of love and christian 
gentleness. Let us not permit kind acts to be done 
to us, even if they are done roughly, without showing 
by our smiles of love, and the gentle acknowledg- 
ments of affection, that we feel them. Such ac- 
knowledgmentsmay have the happy effect of produc- 
ing similar conduct from others, and tend to spread 
a bright and holy epidemic, which may reach even- 
tually every member of the home circle. An epi- 
demic, which it were greatly to be wished, might 
enter every cot, and spread through every palace, 
wherein a group of immortal beings congregate on 
this earth. Do not receive the kindness of others 
in silent coldness. The expression of love tends to 
awaken love. A simple narrative for children, in 
a recent paper, seems to me much in point. It 
tells of two kittens of one brood, one of whom al- 
ways manifested delight when fed or caressed, pur- 
ring very affectionately and happily, the other took 
all kindness with quiet thanklessness and indif- 
ference. A little boy, who was to have one of the 
kittens as his own, and was allowed to choose 
which he would take, laid hold of the grateful one, 
saying, “I like her much the best, mother, because 
she purrs when she is pleased /” Is there not a 
lesson in this to many a one, old and young? Do 
we manifest grateful feelings to our Father in hea- 
ven, and our brethren and sisters on earth, for the 
many mercies showered on us, the many kind at- 
tentions shown us? ‘The first question to ourselves 
perhaps should be, Are we grateful and pleased 
for the blessings received? ‘The second, Do we 
manifest the thankfulness we feel? In short, do 
we purr when we are pleased? 


The Drummond Light.—Considerable interest 
has been created lately by the employment of ten 
Drummond lights for the illumination of the West- 
minster bridge, London, in place of gas burners. 
This light is produced by the combustion of lime 
under the great heat caused by the flame of oxygen 
and hydrogen gases. In the present instance, how- 
ever, common gas is substituted for the pure hydro- 
gen. Separate gas-holders, one containing oxygen 
and the other hydrogen, have pipes attached to 
them, which terminate in a single tube, a short dis- 
tance from the point where the lime is placed. On 
reaching this point, the gases are allowed to unite, 
and after passing through a curved jet, they come 
in contact with a lamp of lime, which answers to 
the wick of a common lamp, and which is held in 
close proximity to the tube by a piece of metal. 
The first step in lighting the lamp is to turn on the 
gas by itself. It is lighted, and gives forth a pale 


this color, this change being produced by the com- 
bustion of the metal calcium in the lime, under 
the great heat of the hydrogen flame. When the 
lime is in this state, the oxygen is turned on, and 
instantly the bright white light is produced, which 
will continue as long as the “ wick” remains un- 
consumed. The supply of lime is kept up by the 
action of exceedingly simple clockwork machinery, 
which raises the material as it burns down, at a 


te Paper. 
ee 
For “ The Friend” 
ABOVE THE MIST. 
Daylight seemed scarcely to exist, - 
Though night had long been banished ; 
The near half shrouded lay in mist, 
The distant all had vanished. 


’Twas mine to journey through the gloom ; 
Thick summer fog was o’er me, 

And vision reached no pleasant bloom, 
Or verdant fields before me. 


’Twas wet and chilly as I went; 

From trees, the damp was dropping, 
Till, rising up a slow ascent, 

The fog at once o’ertopping, 


I stood in sunshine warm and bright, 
Whilst round, devoid of motion, 

In pureness lay the vapor white, 
A soft and waveless ocean. 


From its pure surface of repose, 
White cones of smoke uplifted, 
Which from some hidden cots arose, 
Like snow heaps high updrifted. 


Above a coal pit far away, 
A larger mass up-mounded, 

In true and fair proportions lay, 
Like hay-stack smoothly rounded. 


The scene was beantiful, I gazed 
Far o’er the sea of whiteness, 
Whilst on the trees around me blazed, 
Damp drops in rosy brightness. 


Eastward the soft sea stretched away, 
With isles in fair disorder, 

Till forest-crowned the highlands lay, 
A green and lovely border. 


Oft, in the mental world of ours, 
Are joy’s gay prospects clouded, 

And the soul’s loveliest plants and flowers, 
By care’s low fogs ensbrouded, 


When but a little left of hope, 
Would give the inner vision, 
Clear prospects of extensive scope, 
With light and bloom Elysian. 
aniscaciaa 
Selected. 
SALUTE APELLES, APPROVED IN CHRIST. 


ROMANS, Xvi. 10. 


“ Approved in Christ!” and this is all the Bible says of 


ej;— 

Well, ’tis enough! would that of us such words might 
spoken be. 

How sweet the holy, blessed thoughts, which cluster 
round a name 

So dear to an apostle’s heart, so little known to fame. 

Thy friends, like thee, were firm in faith, and steadfast 
in their love, 

They sought not the applause of men, their “record is 
above.” 

And when our work on earth is done—be this our blest 
reward, 

To be, as Paul’s Apelles was, approved in our Lord! 


Animal Instinct.—I knew of a jackdaw that 
often used to eat the gum that exuded from plum 
trees, and always did so when it was unwell. In 
connection with this subject, it may as well be 
mentioned, that a careful observer would find him- 
self repaid by watching the modes of cure employ- 


ed by sick or wounded creatures. We all know 


rate of speed varying according to the progress of|that the dog and cat resort to grass when they feel 


consumption. The light is cheap, and with ordi- 


out of health, and hares to a species of moss. 


I é nary care may be used with safety. It is also very| was also told, on the authority of an eye-witness, 
remedied! Ah, in the ‘small, sweet courtesies of|brilliant. ‘Thus, a single jet of the lime light of|that a goldfinch which had been struck by a hawk, 


In a look, a word, a/medium size is equivalent to forty argand or eighty| and wounded, made its way to a dry puff-ball, tore 


tone, how much of happiness or disquietude may/fishtail burners of the ordinary size, or to four|it open with its beak, and dusted the wounded 
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shoulder with the spores, thereby stopping the effu-| Riding to Monoquasy, he had a meeting, and 
sion of blood. The spectator was greatly surprised | also a sitting with the family of Richard Richard- 
by this incident, and being induced to try the effect! son, at whose house he had lodged. He then passed 


of the same remedy upon a wounded finger, found jon about twenty miles to the house of Joseph Johns, 
that the experiment was completely successful.—|and on the 15th, had a meeting at Fairfax. In 
Routledge’s Illustrated Natural History. his meeting he was opened on the subject of man’s 


creation, and the love of his Almighty Caretaker 
in opening to man his duty, that he might obey 
and live. He then treated on his sad fall through 
his yielding to the subtilty of the serpent, and the 
consequent loss of his holy, happy state. The love 
of the Almighty to his poor, fallen creatures, was 
illustrated by his sending his Son into the world 
to atone for sin, and giving the purifying visitations 
of his Spirit, that through these, by faithful obe- 
dience to the gift received, he might be restored to 
an innocent condition once more. 

Lodging at Mahlon Johns’, he, on the 16th, had 
a meeting near the Short Hill; here he told his 
hearers he supposed that they were generally be- 
lievers in the immortality of the soul of man, and 
that it would experience to all eternity a state of 
happiness or misery. He pressed upon them the 
necessity of knowing redemption by Christ, through 
belief in him, and the witnessing the purifying 
baptisms of his Holy Spirit. He opened to them 
the universality of the love of God, and warned 
them of the danger of resting satisfied with a be- 
lief that they must of necessity remain sinners 
whilst in this state of existence. On the 17th, he 
attended Goose Creek Meeting in silence. On the 
18th, he was at a meeting at South Fork, wherein 
he was led to speak of our dear Saviour’s feeding 
the multitude with the few loaves and fishes. From 
this he set forth the love of God to men, and ex- 
horted those present to close in with the offers of 
that love, whilst they were yet extended to them. 
The meeting was a favoured one, and closed with 
supplication to the Lord, whose mercies are new 
every morning. On the 20th, at Crooked Run 
was enabled to preach the gospel with some free-| Meeting he was concerned to open the saving effi- 
dom. On the 11th, he attended Pipe Creek|cacy of the offering of our Lord Jesus Christ. His 
Monthly Meeting, keld at Bush Creek, wherein he|coming, according to the promise, as the seed of 
was led to speak of the coming forth of the several |the woman, conceived of the Holy Ghost, and who, 
Protestant Religious Societies, particularly that|amongst men, went about doing good, healing the 
called the Church of England. He showed how|sick, cleansing the lepers, opening the eyes of the 
that their first reformers were led to bear an open|blind, unstopping the deaf ears, raising the dead, 
testimony against the superstitious practices of the|and at last purchasing by his death and sufferings, 
Chureh of Rome, even though some of them had|a capacity for all men who will believe and obey, 
to seal their testimony at the stake. They were|to obtain eternal salvation. By the gift of his 
thus providentially led, that the reformation might|grace and good Spirit, he is striving with all men 
be brought about, and the life and substance might | during their day of visitation to induce them to 
not be lost in the christian church. Yet, notwith-|receive him, to submit to his purifying power, and 
standing this faithfulness in its first confessors to|thus to realize for themselves the salvation he died 
the Truth, the Church of England, when it became} to obtain forthem. In connection with this saving, 
established by law, sat down in the form, very|cleansing baptism, the inefficacy of the outward 
much at ease respecting that which is the Truth,|rite was set forth, as also the necessity of knowing 
and without which the form is nothing. He then|the heart cleansed, before we have any right to 
was led to treat of the first rise of our religious] hope for an entrance into heaven. 
Society, and to show that as long as Friends were} On the 22d, he had a meeting at the house of 
a suffering, persecuted people, they were found pos-| the widow Hollingsworth, near Winchester. Here 
sessing the life and substance of religion. Having|he exhorted his hearers to seek first the kingdom 
through faithfulness and abidance in the ‘I'ruth,|of heaven. He then dwelt on the Lord’s dealings 
obtained liberty of conscience, and toleration for} with the inhabitants of this land, in judgment and 
themselves and their religion, their descendants|in mercy. He drew their attention to the last In- 
have now, for a long time, been living in great ease|dian war, ia which much blood had been shed, and 
and outward prosperity ; and he expressed his fear|to the war then raging with the mother country, in 
that many of them had sat down in tne form, de-| which more lives had been already lost, and it was 
void of the life and substance. He exhorted Friends|not yet ended. He drew their attention to the 
closely to examine into their individual conditions; | fact, that after the land had been scourged for its 
that they might be found prepared to endure the|sins, by the Indians, a time of tranquillity and 
persecutions which might come upon them. The| peace had been granted it, and he pressed the con- 
Society of Friends throughout the American colo-|sideration upon them individually, of what suitable 
nies, was likely to be put out of the protection of|return of grateful acknowledgment had been made 
the present power, and therefore it behooved all its|to the great Controller of events for the undeserved 
members to seek to know themselves in the favour|mercy. After the meeting, he went to see the 
and protected by One who is all-powerfal. Friends who were then in banishment from Phila- 


For “The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, 
. (Continued from page 276.) 
JOSHUA BROWN. 

Joshua Brown left his residence in order to ful- 
fil his prospect of religious labours in the Southern 
provinces, on the 4th of the Second month, 1778. 
He crossed the Susquehanna, and the next day 
attended Deer Creek Monthly Meeting. In this 
meeting his mind was brought under deep exercise 
on account of some there, who had been often 
visited and warned both immediately by the Holy 
Spirit, and instrumentally by the Lord’s faithful 
messengers to set their slaves free, but who had 
yet refused obedience to the clear manifestations of 
duty in this respect, until with some of them, it 
was about the eleventh hour. Being dipped into 
sympathy with them, and clothed with an anxious 
concern for their souls’ everlasting well-being, he 
was constrained to warn them, to give up in obe- 
dience, while the day of mercy was yet lengthened 
out to them. 

Lodging that night at the house of William Cox, 
he, on the 6th, rode to the Little Falls of Gun- 
powder, to the dwelling of Benjamin Howard. On 
the 7th, he attended a small meeting at Little Falls, 
and after dining at Thomas Lacy’s, the son of his 
host, of the same name, accompanied him to the 
house of William Parrish at Gunpowder. Here 
the next day, the first of the week, he attended 
meeting, after which he rode to the house of Oliver 
Matthews. At the two meetings mentioned, he 


delphia. Of his services on this occasion, James 
Pemberton says, “‘ We had the company of, and a 
short, tender exhortation from Joshua Brown, of 
Nottingham.” 

(To be continued.) 


The Livingstone Expedition. 


The Cupe Monitor of Second mo. 21st has an 
interesting account of the adventures of an inde- 
fatigable traveller and hunter, named Baldwin, 
who is the first white man who has penetrated to 
the Zambezi from this coast, and is the second 
white man who ever saw the celebrated Victoria 
Falls, which Dr. Livingstone discovered five years 
ago. After a most eventful and succéssful hunt as 
far as the Mosenkaboo country, he left his wagons 
on account of the fly, and his people having refused 
to accompany him, he proceeded thither alone on 
foot. With that steadfast friend, his gun, and a 
pocket compass, he struck for the Victoria Falls, 
having no guide but a map and Dr. Livingstone’s 
description. After much distress, owing to scarcity 
of water and ignorance of the country, interrup- 
tion from wild animals, &c., he, to his own great 
astonishment, hit the river not three miles above 
the Falls. As soon as possible he was off to the 
far-famed Falls, the roar of which was fearful even 
at three miles’ distance. On his return to the 
Kaffir village, he was summarily taken prisoner, 
and the most unpleasant part of the business was 
he had no idea for what offence. He describes 
this part of his adventures as causing him a great 
deal of uneasiness. He remained in this position 
several days, when most opportunely and unex- 
pectedly Dr. Livingstone arrived, accompanied by 
his brother Charles and Dr. Kirk, with a retinue 
of seventy Makololos, all armed with double-bar- 
relled guns. The Doctor was on his way to Seke- 
letu, from Tete to Linyanti, seventy-six days on 
foot from Tete. The only animals they had with 
them were two donkeys, the use of which Dr. Kirk 
and C. Livingstone were often glad to avail them- 
selves of; but Dr. Livingstone had footed it the 
whole distance. He was in good health and in ex- 
\cellent spirits. The Livingstone party were not a 
little astonished at finding Baldwin there, who 
asked Dr. Livingstone’s good services to get him out 
of the quandary he was in, when the explanations 
were singularly amusing. The Kaffirs said, this 
man comes here in a most wonderful manner; and 
the first thing he does is to jump into the river, 
which is like death. Next he goes to the Falls, 
and attempts to go where a monkey would not 
dare venture. We were sure he would kill him- 
jself, and then some one would come and ask where 
ihe was, and they would not believe he killed him- 
self, but would say we killed him. So we took care 
of him, as he was seeking his death. The doctor 
set matters to rights, and they stayed several days 
together. The doctor told Baldwin that he had 
penetrated to latitude 14° 1’ south, and discovered 
Lake Shirwee, ninety miles long, and another lake, 
which, from description, must be more than three 
hundred miles long. In the neighbourhood is a ta- 
ble mountain twenty miles long. The surrounding 
country is most salubrious, and good for cattle, 
isheep, &c. A great quantity of cotton is grown 
by the natives; and sugar and coffee, and in fact 
{all tropical productions thrive here, and a finer 
field of colonization is not to be found in the world. 


| 
} 





The Way.—lI can truly say, that I never covet- 
ed heaven’s glory, more than I desired to walk in 
the way that leads thereunto. It is a straight and 
narrow way; and whoever thinks it is not, they 
are mistaken.— Elizabeth Stirredge. 











For “ The Friend.” 
“How were Thine Eyes Opened?” 

“‘ How were thine eyes opened?” Oh, could! 
this question be answered by every believing chris-| 
tian—what an array would it present of the infinite} 
mercy and wisdom and power of the Saviour of 
men! How with some the humblest means were 
used, as with the blind man of Judea, “he spat on! 
the ground, and made clay of the spittle,” “and| 
anointed mine eyes, and I washed and do see.” 
Or, again, as with Saul of Tarsus, a stupendous 
miracle was wrought, by which he was first made 
blind that he might -be healed,—that the scales of 
unbelief might fall off and leave the spiritual vision 
clear. . 

And so the great Giver of sight is pleased still 
to work in infinitely various ways, opening the eyes 
of some at once to see the “sinfulness of sin, and 
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tom, at a depth of several hundred feet. All the} Morocco Leather—The real Morocco leather is 
light that enters the grotto must penetrate the whole |that which was formerly imported from the king. 
depth of the waters, probably several hundred feet,/dom of Morocco. As now known, it is generally 
before it can be reflected into the cave from the/distinguished into two kinds—one being made 
clear bottom; and it thus acquires so deep a tinge|from deers’ and goats’ skin, which kind is by far 
from the vast body of water through which it has the most durable and beautiful in appearance, and 
passed, that the dark walls of the cavern are illu-|often called real Morocco—the other from sheep 
mined by a radiance of the purest azure, and the|skins, which, from being much less expensive than 
most differently colored objects below the surface |the real, and being skilfully made to imitate the 
of the water are made to appear bright blue.—jother, by the dressing and finish, is very exten- 
The Sea and tts Living Wonders. sively used for bookbinding and other purposes, 
A successful mode of producing a superior quality 
Always Reprove Sin.—I was visiting an aged |of imitation Morocco is the following :—The skin, 
man, a member of this church, when he asked, |thoroughly cleansed and worked, is taken from the 
“ Should we always reprove sin?” I told him there|lime water, and the thickening thereby occasioned 
was such a thing as casting pearls before swine.|is brought down by a bath of dogs’ or pigeons’ 
“But,” said he, “did not our blessed Saviour, |dung diffused in water, where it remains until suf- 
when in this world, talk on religion in all compa-| ficiently soaked, and until the lime is quite got out, 











the beauty of holiness,” and again, step by step,}nies and in all places, and did he not always re-|and it becomes a perfectly white, clean pelt. If 


leading “ the blind in a way they knew not, and in 
paths they have not known,” making “ darkness 
light before them and crooked things straight.” 
How many, looking backward with thankful 
hearts, can behold the time when their eyes were 
opened, when it was given them to see the “ King 
in his beauty, and Jerusalem a quiet habitation,” 
“whereunto they might continually resort ;” and 
though scoffers may jest and disbelieve the miracle 





that was wrought for them, by the power and pre- 
sence of the Son of Man; though to themselves it 
may seem more than they can tell, aye even be- 
yond their comprehension, they may yet testify 
with the poor blind man of Judea, “ Whereas | 
was blind, now I see.” 

And as he who has never seen the light of day, 
cannot possibly imagine it, nor the infinite variety 
of colours and forms, and combinations of these, 
which it makes visible, so one spiritually blind has 
no power to imagine that which spiritual sight 
confers. “ For the natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God, for they are foolish- 
ness unto him: neither can he know them, for they 
are spiritually discerned.” 

Fourth month. 





The Colour of the Sea.—T he sea is not colourless; 
its crystal mirror not only reflects the bright sky 
or the passing cloud, but naturally possesses a pure 
bluish tint, which is only rendered visible to the 
eye when the light penetrates through a stratum 
of water of considerable depth. This may be easily 
ascertained by experiment. Take a glass tube, 
two inches wide and two yards long, blacken it 
internally with lamp-black and wax to within half 
an inch of the end, the latter being closed by a 
cork. Throw a few pieces of white porcelain into 





this tube, which, after being filled with pure sea- 
water, must be set vertically on a white plate, and 
then, looking through the open end, you will see 
the white of the porcelain changed ivto a light 
blue tint. In the gulf of Naples we find the in- 
herent colour of the water exhibited to us by na- 
ture on a most magnificent scale. The splendid 
“Azure Cave,” at Capri, might almost be said to 
have been created for the purpose. For many 
centuries its beauties had been veiled from man, as 
the narrow entrance is only a few fect above the 
level of the sea, and it was only discovered in the 
year 1826, by two Prussian artists accidentally 
swimming in the neighborhood. Having passed 
the portal, the cave widens to grand proportions, 
125 feet long, 145 feet broad, and, except a small 
landing-place on a projecting rock at the further 
farther end, its precipitous walls are on all sides 
bathed by the influx of the waters, which in that 
sea are most remarkably clear, so that the small- 
est objects may be distinctly seen on the light bot- 





prove sin when there was occasion for it?” I ad-|intended to be dyed red, or any other color, the 
mitted that I did not recollect any instance to the | opposite edges of the skin are brought together and 
contrary. “ Well,” said he, “I would like to re-|sewed up very tight, forming an irregular close 
late a circumstance which occurred some years|bag, with the grain side of the skin outwards, as 
ago.” Very well, said I. “I was travelling,” |this side alone receives the dye. ‘The temperature 
said he, “in the State of New York, and, night/of this bath is not greater than the hand can bear; 
coming on, I put up at a rum-tavern. Soon after|and the proper management of this process re- 
dark several of the neighbouring men called in, to| quires much skill and experience, some colours, par- 
tell stories, and patronize the bar. They all seemed | ticularly the compound, requiring two or more 
given to profaneness. But one of them excelled |baths to obtain the requisite hue. After dyeing, 
the others in profanity. Their oaths were so hor-|the skins are tanned in a warm infusion of sumach, 
rid that it almost made my blood run cold. It|and are then polished and grained. 
seemed like blasphemy. I groaned in spirit, and ee he il : 
after one of these terrible oaths, I cried out, ‘Oh}| A waster of strength, and a diminisher of life, 
dear !’ The chief swearer immediately came to|—! would not have thee attempt to write to me, 
me’ and acknowledged the wickedness of his habit, |OF 20Y other, without a proper opening so to do, I 
and said, ‘Will you pardon me?’ No, said I,|mean on religious subjects; for 1 think I have seen 
onus but Ged con pardon you; but if ‘you wil] | more clearly of late than ever, the danger and hurt 
swear no more, I will overlook the past. He made of it, and have been made to look upon the prac- 
a fair promise. After this, there was no more tice as next akin to a false ministry, if not worse: 
swearing for some time. Toward bed-time these |because it remains for review, and may, with the 
villagers must have another drink. Then they better connection, be packed together as to form 
commenced swearing again. Again I sighed, ‘Oh! of sound words, yet without sense or feeling of what 
dear!’ Again my pardon was asked. I told them|We Write, and therefore can convey none to those 
it was rum that made them swear. We parted, who read it: though it may sound and tinkle to 
never expecting to see or hear from each other|the outward ear, it is a waster of strength, and a 
again. diminisher of life; one of the ways of stealing the 
“After two and a half years, I had oceasion to word, which the Lord our God is against, and will 
an Ae 
pass that way again, and stopped to bait my horses plead with his people for.—Mary Piesley. 
at the same tavern. The landlord was not in, but eh ae 
his wife eyed me closely, and said, ‘ Did you not}. Smoke from Gas Lights.—Itis pretty generally 
spend a night here two oe ees years aco?’ Yes,|imagined that the smoking of ceilings is occasioned 
‘Do you remember reproving a man for ‘swearing?’ by impurity in the gas, whereas, in this case, there 
Yen, “Well: that wen end ab bic companions were|'S "© connection between the deposition of soot and 
led, by that reproof, to give up swearing and drink- ow — rein hag “4 ee 
ing, and, what is better still, they have all become}, 9'C, DINE Tals k g f | 
christians. So have I and my husband. And an oe ee agit é lie hG ie “a toe nee 
interesting revival commenced immediately after|.'O™ * Careless mode of hg oe ee 
5 ing the lamps, the stop-cock be opened suddenly, 
you were here, and a good number have been con-|" © > b sted before 
verted. And we find now that we can keep tavern and a burst of gas be permitted to escape befor 
witheat seliine rem.’ the match be applied to light it, then a strong puff 
“ Now.” sari the old gentleman, “does this not follows the lighting of each burner, and a cloud of 
’ ’ x eye ve ° 
look as though it was always right to reprove sin?” black — or a os oe pry cove 
I acknowledged that in this instance, at least, God houses and shope, is repeated daily, and the ines 
caused it to result in good : : table consequence is a blackened ceiling. In some 
This anecdote suggests the inquiry, whether a well ee eae = ~— _ ae off = 
christian has a right to go, or to be, where he may ee coh ay lied rose li ny tae benreee Gall 
not manifest decided disapprobation at disrespect * oe k balk i 7 P os thek to ae 
shown to God or his laws? Has he a right to keep |‘ = as pag ape An yy Sod z w hg blue 
silence when silence will seem to give countenance |S°* ©Sapes "an | being th se choakelll 
to wrong! How are we to understand Lev. xix. flame; the glasses being then put on quite straight, 
17. “Thou shalt not hate thy brother in thy heart .|*2¢ Stop-cocks are gently turned, until the flames 
; sor vance wa. Means A >|stand at three inches high. When this is done, 
thou shalt in any wise rebuke thy neighbour, and ‘ a i] 
not suffer sin upon him ?” E. D few chimney-glasses will be broken, and the ceil- 
eens ; ings will not be blackened for years.—Late Paper. 
None are so easily acquainted, so closely knit 
together, and so much endeared to one another, as 
real christians. 
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In the ruffied and angry hour, every appearance 
is viewed through a false medium. 
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Selected for “ The Friend.” 
Letter of John Barclay to Thomas Shillitoe. 


The subjects to which thou wast concerned to 
call the serious attention of Friends at the last 
Yearly Meeting, have been deeply felt by me; and 
I may truly say, that nearly as long as I have 
been privileged by an acquaintance with the houses 
and families of Friends (which, though I was born 
a member, is not long,) I have at times almost 
mourned at the great relaxation from gospel strict- 
ness and simplicity of living, so evident amongst 
us. Surely 1 have thought, if we were to cast out 
the crowd of opinions, which have got the first 
place in our minds,—opinions founded or cherished 
by custom, example, and education in the good, 
and by vanity, or something worse, in the bad; 
and if we were coolly and calmly to listen to the 
silent dictates of best wisdom, we should clearly 
see, that the holy principle which we profess, (to 
use the words of John Woolman,) inevitably “leads 
those who faithfully follow it, to apply all the gifts 
of Divine Providence to the purposes for which 
they were intended.” I venture to say, we should 
then find a greater necessity laid upon us, to exer- 
cise self-denial in what we are apt to think little 
matters, than is now often thought of; we should 
have such a testimony to bear against superfluity, 
extravagance, ostentation, inconsistency, and the 
unreasonable use of those things which perish with 
the using, as we now profess to have, against the 
more flagrantly foolish customs and fashions of the 
world. 

Whatever some may think in regard to these 
things, I feel assured, that he who, in his outward 
appearance or behaviour, bears any remnant of a 
testimony against the customs and fashions of the 
world, ought to be ashamed of himself, if he belies 
his avowed sentiments by a departure from simpli- 
city in the furniture of his house, and way of liv- 
ing. Wilt thou excuse my saying a little more, 
dear friend, on so important a subject? I have 
been almost ready to blush for some, at whose 
houses I have been, where pier-glasses with a pro- 
fusion of gilt carving and ornament about them, 
delicately papered rooms with rich borders, damask 
table-cloths curiously worked and figured ex- 
tremely fine, expensive cut-glass, and gay carpets 
of many colours, are neither spared nor scrupled 
at. Some indeed seem to be desirous of disguising 
and excusing their violation of the simplicity, which 
their better feelings convince them they should 
practice, by saying that this or the other new or 


‘ fashionable vanity is an improvement on the old 


article—that this gay and gaudy trumpery will 
wear and keep its colour better than a plainer one, 
—that this precious bauble was given them by their 
relations. ‘Thus they are endeavouring to satisfy 
the inquiries of those who love consistent plainness, 
and to silence that uneasy inmate, the unflattering 
witness which is following them. I have been much 
exercised and troubled on my own account, and on 
that of others, as to these matters; and [ have 
been very desirous: that we may all keep clear of 
these departures. 

Thus thou seest I have felt much freedom in 
addressing thee, even like that of an old acquaint- 
ance; aud hope I shall never want this honest 
openness towards such, as are examples in conduct 
and conversation ; for when there is a want in this 
Tespect, it seems with me to indicate a want of that 
which brings with it boldness aud confidence to- 
wards all men, even a fear of One who is greater 
than man. With desires that, in receiving and 
reading this communication from one who is so 
young in years and experience, thou mayest be 
encouraged in thy arduous labour, in which I have 























































fountain, I remain thy sincere friend. 
Sixth mo. 30th, 1817. 


++ > 


American Oysters.—These, and ice and granite 
are among the great natural products of America. 
In Virginia alone, it is estimated there are 1,580,- 
000 acres of oyster-beds on the sea-coast, harbors, 
bays, rivers, and crecks; and allowing one-eighth 
of a bushel to every square yard, there are at least 
784,000,000 bushels of oysters in the natural beds 
of Virginia. The tonnage employed in carrying 
these shell-fish from their natural beds, amounts 
to not less than 100,000 tons, and the quantity 
carried away annually approximates 30,000,000 
bushels, From one hundred and fifty to two hun- 
dred vessels, mostly schooners, are employed in 
carrying oysters to New Haven alone, the cargoes 
consisting of from two thousand to six thousand 
bushels. They are then replanted; where they 
remain from spring to fall, when they are taken up, 
opened, put into kegs or cans, which are afterwards 
packed in boxes containing ice, and having a capa- 
city equal to from twelve to twenty gallons each, 
and then shipped tothe West and the South. This 
branch of the business is engrossed by some twenty 
firms, of whom at least one sends off daily from 


remunerative is the business that we are informed 


known, and when ordinary sagacity is exercised, 
moderate success at least may generally be pre- 
dicted. 


to Europe. 


pery taste and high price. 


sian@ will improvise songs in its praise. 


Chances to make Money.” 





men of this world.—Jsaac Penington. 
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The influence exercised by our actions, may be 
of everlasting moment to some immortal soul. This 
is an awful consideration, and should prompt the 
inquiry, “Am I endeavouring so to conduct as that 
felt much sympathy with thee ; and trusting it may| nothing I say, and nothing | do, may have an evil|departure from their will, by the example of some 





one thousand to fifteen hundred gallons; and so 


one firm has cleared in four years from $75,000 
to $100,000. Failure in the oyster trade is rarely 


One branch of the trade, however, in which it is 
supposed a handsome profit could be realized, if 
properly managed, has not, to my knowledge, been 
attempted, and that is—the exportation of oysters 
The London oyster, as most persons 
know, is remarkable only for its disagreeable, cop- 
It is barely possible 
that, by long use of nauseous bivalves, the taste of 
our brethren of the “ fast-anchored isle” may have 
become so perverted that at first they may reject 
our Absecoms and Maurice Coves as insipid; but 
the time will inevitably come when the American 
oyster will crown the board at the London coffee- 
houses, and the authors of future Noctes Ambro- 
By means 
of steamships, oysters can be conveyed to Europe 
more rapidly than to some portions of the West, 
at which they are now delivered; and the trade 
will in time, it is quite probable, amount to more 
than a million of dollars.—Freedley’s “ Thousand 


A patient frame of spirtt——The more the spirit 
is broken by the hand of the Lord, and taught 
thereby to fear him; and the less strength it hath 
in itself, to grapple with the persecuting spirit of|our present doings, that no hurtful influence to the 
the world; the fitter it is to stand in God’s coun- 
sel, to wait for his strength and preservation, which 
is able to bear up its head above all the rage and 
swelling of the waters of the worldly spirit in the 








be blessed by the reward of peace to thyself, and | effect on any one, and does all my conduct show I 
by the return of many a backslider to the living|love the Truth, and would not willingly offend or 


turn aside one of the ‘little ones’ who believe in 
Christ ?”” 

We have it recorded in the life of John Angell 
James, that he was awakened from a state of spir- 
itual lethargy, and animated to seek to the Lord 
Jesus for His saving strength to turn his feet from 
the path of destruction, down which he was has- 
tening, by seeing a fellow-apprentice bowed in 
prayer. Not an audible word was uttered ; it was 
simply the act, testifying his faith in the being and 
presence of the awful, invisible, immaculate One, 
and his feeling of the necessity of preserving grace 
to keep him amidst the manifold dangers and 
temptations of life. James was awakened by the 
sight; through the Lord's grace, conviction seized 
hold of him, and the trouble and anguish which 
then came upon him, never ceased until he was led 
to a filial trust and confidence in his Almighty 
Father, who forgave all hia past trespasses for the 
Lord Jesus Christ’s sake, and through the baptism 
of repedtance and the washing of regeneration, 
prepared him to follow his blessed Saviour in 
sincerity. 

Our late Friend, Thomas Kite, has left it as his 
testimony, that he was effectually awakened to a 
sense of bis own sinful condition, and the necessity 
of devoting himself and all that he possessed to 
the Lord's service, by seeing his uncle John Leteh- 
worth, when he appeared for the first time as a 
minister. The nephew was so far off, as that he 
did not understand anything that was said, yet the 
dedication manifested by his beloved relative so 
affected him, as to prove the outward medium 
through which a visitation of Divine Grace, of soul- 
saving energy, reached him. The act of dedica- 
tion of the uncle was followed by the life-long de- 
dication of the nephew, and how many souls may 
have been awakened through the faithfulness of 
the latter, eternity only can unfold. 

What has been the influence of our actions on 
others for the past year? Have all our words been 
savoury? Ah! we fear not. In our intercourse 
with others, even within a very short time past, we 
have mourned to find that inconsiderate words ut- 
tered by serious, and without doubt truly religious 
persons, were doing. much harm. Hasty words, 
accompanied by a hasty and Larsh manner, some- 
times do more injury to the cause of Truth, than 
all the good which the zealous expression of our 
own apprehension of what is right, can repair. Let 
us labour to manifest a spirit imbued with the gen- 
tleness of Christ in all our efforts to support what 
we think is the Truth. We may be sure the Truth 
as it is in Jesus, requires no declamatory appeals, 
no sarcastic allusions, to enforce it; it will justify 
no harsh, hasty or overbearing manner, Let us 
all consider seriously our past actions, to see if there 
is aught to repent of. Let us all carefully watch 


church of Christ may ensue therefrom, and let us 

endeavour for the time to come, ever to dwell under 

a sense of the Lord’s presence, and watch the 

pointing of his finger, and feel after the control- 

ting of his grace, to regulate all we think, say or 
0. 

The influence exercised, even by the dress and 
the manners of those in conspicuous stations in the 
church, is great. Some circumstances illustrating 
this, have recently occurred. The parents of a youth 
who were religiously concerned that he might be 
brought up in the plainness and simplicity which 
they thought ought to characterize the disciples of 
a meek and crucified Saviour, found themselves 
embarrassed by his justifying himself in a desired 
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who, from the stations they filled, ought to have 
known what the Truth called for, and to have been 
themselves living examples to others, of consistency 
in the christian walk. Whatever influence the 
habit the conspicuous members indulged in, to which 
he referred, had upon their own spiritual growth, 
the effect upon the inexperienced, who were crav- 
ing more indulgence than the Truth, and their 
parents could allow, was most pernicious. Another 
youth, who loved to behold consistency and sim- 
plicity in the attire, whole appearance and conduct 
of the professed soldiers in the church militant, 
recently made a remark to this import: He had 
in time past, loved to look at the galleries, where 
the solid, sober, consistent appearance of the vete- 
rans in the Lamb’s warfare, of which there were 
then many there, had been a comfort to him; but 
he observed with much sorrow a change. 

Great, indeed, is the influence even of our ap- 
pearance on others; great our responsibility for our 
carriage and conversation amongst men. May we 
all rightly ponder it, and in the simplicity of per- 
fect obedience, put away from us all which may 
stumble others, endeavouring, with the Lord’s 
strengthening grace, to walk in consistency before 
him, so that upheld and directed by him, we shall 
occasion no offenee in his church below, and in his 
own time, be gathered in peace and holy hope, to 
join the innumerable company, all of whom are 
arrayed in the One robe of pure white linen, even 
the righteousness of saints. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Maryland.—The most important measure, which has 
claimed the consideration of the Legislature, since it 
met, has been the proposition to establish a Committee 
of Public Safety invested with almost unlimited powers. 
It was strongly urged by the secession party, but met 
with so much resistance in the Senate, that it was re- 
committed. It is asserted that the Union feeling is gain- 
ing ground throughout the State.—At a special election 
in Washington county, held on the 4th inst., for a member 
of the Legislature, the Union candidate was elected by a 
majority of over 4000 votes. At Annapolis, also, and 
in many other parts of the State, the Union feeling is 
predominant.—In Baltimore, the more active partici- 
pants in the late outrages have left the city, or retired 
from observation. It is reported that the government 
has decided to occupy Baltimore. The army of occupa- 
tion will move in four columns: one from Perryville, 
one from Harrisburg, one from Aunapolis, and one from 
Wasbington. 

Washington.—Northern troops have continued to reach 
the capital, by way of Annapolis. On the 6th inst., the 
number collected there and on the route, was estimated 
at 50,000 men. There is said to be also an ample sup- 
ply of ammunition and provisions. Measures are in pro- 
gress under the orders of the government for restoring 
the bridges on the Northern Central, and Philadelphia, 
Wilmington and Baltimore railroads, so as to open the 
communications with the north by those roads, which 
will probably for a time be retained under the control 
of the War department. A body of U.S. troops, on the 
5th inst., took possession of a portion of the Baltimore 
and Qhio railroad, in Maryland, so as to cut off the con- 
nection between Baltimore and Harper’s Ferry. The 
Southern forces, which are collecting at Richmond and 
other points, are said to be not nearly so numerous or 
well armed as at first reported. It is also suid that the 
insurrectionary movement upon Harper's Ferry was not 
authorized by the Governor of Virginia, who desires to 
act only on the defensive. 

The Policy of the Administration.—On the 4th instant, 
Wm. H. Seward, Secretary of State, addressed a letter 
of instructions to W. L. Dayton, the new minister to 
France, in which he says: “ You cannot be too decided 
or too explicit in making known to the French govern- 
ment that there is not now, nor has there been, nor will 
there be any, or the least idea existing in this govern- 
ment of suffering a dissolution of this Union to take 
place in any way whatever. There will be here only 
one nation and one government, and there will be the 
same Republic and the same Constitution that has al 
ready survived a dozen national changes, and changes 
of government in almost every other country, and these 
will stand hereafter, as they are now, objects of human 


wonder and human affection. You have seen on the 
eve of your departure, the elasticity of the national spi- 
rit, the vigor of the national government, and the lavish 
devotion of the national treasury to this great cause. 
Tell M. Thouvenel, then, with the highest consideration 
and good feeling, that a thought of the dissolution of 
this Union peaceably or by force, has never entered into 
the mind of any candid statesman here; and it is high 
time that it be dismissed by statesmen in Europe.”— 
Three commissioners from the Legislature of Maryland, 
had an interview with the President, the Secretary of 
War, and the Secretary of State, on the 4th inst., in re- 
lation to the occupation of the capital of the State by 
federal troops, and other alleged grievances. In their 
report they state, that they were treated with frankness 
and courtesy, and give their impressions of the course 
of action which has been determined upon, as follows: 
“ The undersigned feel painfully confident that a war is 
to be waged to reduce all the seceding States to alle- 
giance to the federal government, and that the whole 
military power of the federal government will be exert- 
ed to accomplish that purpose; and, though the ex- 
pression of this opinion is not called for by the resolu- 
tions of your honorable bodies, yet, having had the op- 
portunity to ascertain its entire accuracy, and because 
it will explain much of the military preparations and 
movements of troops through the State of Maryland, it 
is proper to bring it to your attention.”—On the 3d inst., 
another Presidential proclamation was issued, calling 
into the service of the United States, 42,000 volunteers 
to serve for the period of three years, unless sooner dis- 
charged, and to be mustered into service as infantry and 
cavalry. He directs the regular army to be increased 
by the addition of 22,700 enlisted men, and the navy by 
the addition of 18,000 seamen, for not less than one or 
more than three years. 

Virginia.—Gov. Letcher has issued his proclamation, 
announcing that the State is threatened with invasion 
by the authorities of Washington, and calling upon the 
citizens to prepare for the impending conflict—Union 
meetings have been held at Wheeling and Clarksburg, 
Western Virginia, in which resistance to secession is 
taking an organized shape.—It is proposed to hold a 
convention of the Union party in Western Virginia, 
where there is a strong opposition to secession. Seve- 
ral districts will probably return members to Congress 
at the next election. 

Kentucky.—At an election in Louisville, on the 4th 
inst., the Union candidates to the border State conven- 
tion were elected by very large majorities. The people 
of this State are much divided in sentiment, some 
volunteers having entered the service of the Southern 
Confederacy, and others that of the United States. The 
Southern feeling doubtless predominates. 

Missouri.— Four full regiments of volunteers have been 
formed in St. Louis, and mustered into the U.S. service. 
There is said to be little excitement in St. Louis, and 
entire freedom of speech is permitted. 

Tennessee.—General Pillow is mustering a large seces- 
sion force, at Memphis, Tenn., of volunteers from that 
State, Arkansas and Mississippi. He is supposed to me- 
ditate an attack upon the Illinois troops stationed at 
Cairo. 

Pennsylvania.—In his message to the Legislature, 
which convened on the 30th ult., the Governor recom- 
mends the immediate organization, disciplining, and 
arming of at least fifteen regiments of cavalry and in- 
fantry, exclusive of those called into the service of the 
United States. He also recommends the passage of a 
law to prevent the sacrifice of property by forced sales 
in the collection of debts. 

Louisiana.—This State is very slow in furnishing its 
quota of troops to the Southern Confederacy, in conse- 
quence of the planters and farmers fearing a “ rising” of 
the slaves. The plantations were being watched with 
great vigilance, and this service required most of the 
young men. It is said that 1500 free coloured persons 
have enrolled themselves as soldiers in the Confederate 
army, in New Orleans. 

The Southern Confederacy.—The few items of intelli- 
gence, which reach us from Montgomery, show that the 
utmost exertions were being made for war. The great 
difficulties appear to be want of money, and danger from 
the servile population. According to the statements of 
the Southern journals, they can concentrate a force of 
60,000 men in eight days on any part of the Northern 
border. Great excitement and alarm prevails, and some 
allowance must be made for exaggeration. 

Blockade of the Southern Ports.—Great exertions are 
being made to effect a complete blockade of the sea- 
ports of the seceding States. For this purpose, it is said 
that at least fifty war vessels of all kinds will be re- 
quired. Ten vessels of the fleet are nearly ready for 


sailing. Vessels in blockaded ports when the blockade 
goes inta operation, will be allowed a reasonable time 
to depart, but no vessels bringing emigrants, though 
they had no notice of the blockade at the time of their 
departure, will be allowed to enter, and encounter the 
dangers and casualties incident to the insurrectionary 
condition of that part of the United States. The mouth 
of the James river and Hampton roads are already un- 
der strict blockade. 

Texas.—Four hundred and fifty federal troops, who 
were about escaping from Indianola, in two sailing ves. 
sels, were pursued and captured by the State forces, 
They were allowed to join the army of the Confedera. 
tion, or take an oath not to serve against the South. 

The Supreme Court.—Judge Campbell, who resides in 
Alabama, has sent in his resignation. 

‘ort Pickens has been so reinforced and otherwise 
strengthened as to make its reduction improbable for 
six months, for which time it has been provisioned. 

New York.— Mortality last week, 386. Dwelling- 
houses are said to be from 20 to 30 per cent. lower than 
last spring. The reduction in the rent of large stores is 
still greater. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 254; small-pox, 
20; scarlet fever, 20. 

Forrign.—Valparaiso dates to Fourth month 3d, have 
been received. The town of Mendoza, Chili, was de- 
stroyed by an earthquake on the 20th of Third month, 
and 8000 people killed. The same earthquake destroy- 
ed the town of San Juan, and the bed of the river was 
turned on the site of the town. 

Evrorge.—Liverpool dates are to Fourth mo. 26th. 

The London money market was active; the rate for 
the best bills was from 4} to 5} per cent. Consols, 92 
a 92}. 

The Liverpool market for breadstuffs was dull, with- 
out mach change in the quotations. The cotton market 
was firm and active, with prices tending upwards. 

A prospectus has been issued at Liverpool, with in- 
fluential support, for a company to run a line of steamers 
from that port to New Orleans. Another company has 
been formed for Charleston. 

A French fleet has been ordered to be fitted out to 
convey the French troops home from Syria. 

A commercial treaty between France and Belgium is 
said to have been signed. 

The Italian Chambers, by a large majority, have 
agreed to consider Garibaldi’s project of arming the 
country. The ministry voted for the resolution. 

The latest from Turin, to the 25th ult., states that a 
perfect reconciliation had taken place between Gari- 
baldi, Cavour, and Cialdini. 

The Independence Belge states decidedly that the nego- 
tiations between Paris and Turin, for opening Rome to 
the Italians, approach a favourable conclusion. 


It is stated that the Pope is more than ever resolved 
not to quit Rome. 


WANTED. 


A young man, capable, and well acquainted with the 
duties of farming, wishes a situation with a Friend, upon 
a farm—Chester or Lancaster county preferred. 

Address M.S. R., 

Fifth mo. 7th, 1861. 118 Chestnut street. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The Stated Annual Meeting of the Haverford School 
Association will be held at the committee-room, Arch 
street, on Second-day afternoon, Fifth month 13th, 1861, 
at 4 o'clock. Cuartes Ex.is, Sec’y. 


FRIENDS’ INDIAN INSTITUTE, TUNESSASSAH. 
A man and a woman Friend are wanted to aid in con- 
ducting this Institution. A man and his wife would be 
preferred, one of whom should be qualified to teach in 
the school. Apply to Esenezer Worrn, 
Marshalton, Chester Co., Pa. 
Tuos. WIsTAR, 
Fox Chase, Philadelphia Co., Pa. 
Jorn Evans, 
Oakdale P. 0., Delaware Co., Pa. 
Philad., Second mo. 5th, 1861. 
Le ec SnIEEE EI EIEIRIIERERREREEEEEeene eens eee 
Diep, on the 27th of Twelfth month last, after a short 
illness, Isaac Curisman, in the eighty-first year of his 


age ; a valuable and esteemed member of Exeter Monthly 
Meeting, Berks county, Pa. 


NAARRRAADADALAA A ARARAAARAAAAA 


PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylyania Bank. 





